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ABSTRACT 

This study was made of the practices and problems in 
rehabilitating public offenders so that meaningful and usable 
materials would be available for the use of state agencies. The study 
consisted of a review of the experience of the study group members, a 
survey of state rehabilitation agencies, a field trip to a 
cooperative correctional rehabilitation center, and the utilization 
of resource people in 10 different disciplines. Some major parts of 
this study include: (1) eligibility, case finding and development of 

referral sources, (2) evaluation and counseling of the public 
offender, (3) restoration services, (4) training, (5) job placement 
and followup, and (6) development and utilization of inter-agency 
relationships and community services. Information is also included 
regarding the vocational rehabil taticn programs in Georgia and 
Maryland, cooperation between the Maryland Department of Corrections 
and the State Board of Education, Federal agency programs, expansion 
projects, innovation projects, establishment projects, innovation 
projects, establishment projects, and research and development 
projects. (GPB) 
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DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED- -Tit lc VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 states: "No person in the United 

States shall, on the ground of race, color or 
national origin, be excluded from par ticipa t Ion in, 
be denied the benefits of, or be subject to discri- 
mination under any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance," Therefore, any 
program or activity supported by grants from the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, like every 
program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, must be operated in compliance with 
this law. 
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The materials in this publication do not 
necessarily represent the official views of 
the Rehabilitation Services Administration 
nor of State vocational rehabilitation agencies. 
They do, however, reflect serious effort by 
able persons to keep practices in the State- 
Federal program of rehabilitation current 
with developments in the field. 
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FOREWORD 



Current trends in the development of the rehabilitation program 
are bringing at t the application of the rehabilitation process to 
many new fields of endeavor. Many refinements and adaptations of 
the process are required. The Institute on Rehabilitation Services 
is a major instrumentality for accomplishing these changes. Many 
current issues and topics are referred to them for study and 
development of resource material for staff development. 

This report on the public offender is the result of the first 
year of study by a group charged with developing information on 
rehabilitation of the alcoholic and public offender. They will 
continue their study and make a later report on the rehabilitation 
of the alcoholic. 

Some State agencies have already accumulated substantial 
experience in serving disabled persons who are classified as public 
offenders. Others are developing programs in this area. More 
agencies are planning for activity in this field. This report is 
most timely and will certainly contril te significantly to improve- 
ment of the effectiveness of staff as they provide services to these 
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PREFACE 



This report should be regarded as a first step in the develop- 
ment of guidelines for the rehabilitation of public offenders. The 
Study Committee on Rehabilitation of the Public Offender was charged 
with the responsibility for making a study of practices and pro- 
blems In rehabilitating this vast population and producing materials 
that would be both meaningful and usable in a State agency staff de- 
velopment activity. Implicit in these charges was the necessity for 
studying the rehabilitation process from referral through closure in 
conjunction with the correctional process. 

The Committee members approached this study through a review of 
the experience of Study Group members , a survey of State rehabilita- 
tion agencies, a field trip to a cooperative correctional rehabilita- 
tion center and the utilization of resource people in various disciplines 
The disciplines included criminology, penology, corrections, psychiatry, 
medicine, psychology, research, counse^ng, training, and vocational 
rehabilitation. Members of the Committee gained from these experiences 
a broader perspective about the problems and more insight into pro- 
mising approaches in the provision of rehabilitation services to public 
offenders. These experiences were used as a basis for discussions and 
individual assignments in the preparation of material for this publica- 
t ion . 

General Charge 



^ The 1967 IRS Planning Committee charged Study Group III with the 
responsibility for studying the rehabilitation of the alcoholic and 
public offender. Early, in the deliberation, members of the prime Study 
Group recognized the desirability of studying each area separately 
and selected the rehabilitation of public offenders for primary con- 
sideration. Some preliminary work was initiated on the rehabilitation 
/ of the alcholic and reported to the 1968 IRS Planning Committee, 

Revised Charge 

The enlightened and expanded rehabilitation concepts contained in 
the 1965 VR Amendments have placed a challenge before the pul>lic pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation to serve and rehabilitate increased 
numbers of disabled persons heretofore receiving little attention. 
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Among these handicapped are those who have been convicted of a 
public offense. A thorough study of the problems and a survey of 
the practices in working with ~hese groups is extremely timely and 
of importance if an approach to preparing staff members is to be 
developed and if programs are to be geared to meet this challenge. 

The members of the Study Group should make every effort to 
produce materials that are both meaningful and usable in State 
agency staff development activity. The final report should be 
closely identified in format with training guides as is literally 
possible and still cover the subject matter in this charge. 

The following major activities should be carried out by the 
Study Group during the year: 

A. Develop a working definition of the public offender 
which wilL be acceptable and usable for rehabilitation. 

B. Compile information relative to the magnitude of the 
problem, incidence, economic and social factors, in- 
cluding manpower loss, dependence on public assistance, 
family disruption, el. cetera. 

C. Conduct a survey of State rehabilitation agency policies 
and practices in serving the public offender. Such a 
survey might include; staffing patterns, types of ser- 
vices provided, special problems, results of rehabilitation 
services, and funding. 

D. Gather and summarize examples of efforts made to rehabilitate 
the public offender provided by public and private agencies 
other than State DVR and VRA . 

E. Following the survey, the Study Gi up should organize the 
information gained in training guide format. 

Numerous individuals contributed information, time and effort to 
this study. The contributions of the fc blowing are gratefully ac- 
knowledged: Dr. Tnomas L. Porter, Project Director, University of 

Georgia; Mr. Merl D. Myers, Maryland DVR; Mr. James McClary , South 
Carolina Department of VR; Mr, James West, Oklahoma DVR; Dr. R. J. 
Blackley, Director, North Carolina Alcoholic Rehaoilitation Center; 
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Dr. Sheldon Peizer, Florida State University; Mr. Glen Calraes , 
Assistant Regional Represen tat ive , RSA; Mr. Richard Grant, 
Consultant, RSA; Dr. Edward R. Sieracki, Consultant, RSA; and 
Mr. Harold F. Shay, Consultant, RSA. A special note of appre- 
ciation for consultation goes to Dr. John McKee, Draper 
Correctional Institution in Alabama; Dr. John Barry, University 
of Georgia; Mr. Richard Chapel, University of Georgia; 

Dr. Rives Chalmers, Psychiatrist, Atlanta; Dr. Tom W. Leland, 

Dr. John Barnett, Psychiatrists, Atlanta; Dr. Henry Harsch, 
Psychologist, Atlanta; Mr. Joseph H. Scarbrough and staff, Alto 
Rehabilitation Center; and Dr. Don Chandler, West Gecrgia College. 

William A. Crump 
Chairman, Study Group III 
Assistant Director Special Disabilities 
Georgia Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Atlanta, Georgie 
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Chapter I 

NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 



The Public Offender Defined 



After considerable discussion and review of previous definitions, 
the Study Committee arrived at the following definition of a public 
offender: 

A public offender is any juvenile or adult convicted or 
adjudicated by a cour t of c o npe vent j urisdTc t i o n , whether 
Federal, State, or local , inclu ding persons institutionalized, 
probated, paroled or otherwise re leased . 

The above definition was utilized in all the considerations of 
the Study Committee and applies to the public offender as he is dis- 
cussed in this report. 

The Challenge of Crime 



President Johnson, in a message to the Congress March 9, 1966, 
stated: 'The problems of crime bring us together. Even as we join in 
common action, we know there can be no instant victory. Ancient 
evils do not yield to easy conquest. We cannot limit our efforts to 
enemies we can see. We must, with equal resolve, seek out new know- 
ledge, new techniques, and new understanding.” 

The President's concern for the problems of crime and the rehabili- 
tation of criminals is underlined by his establishment of the Commission 
° n Law Enforcement and Administrat ion of Justice. The Cotrunission 
analyzed the problem and presented its findings in a report entitled 
The Chal 1 en ge of^ Crime i n E ree Society (U.S. Government Printing 
Office, February 1967). In summary, they state: 

THERE IS MUCH CRIME in America, more than ever is reported, far 
more than ever is solved, far too much for the health of the 
Nation. Every American knows that. Every American is, in a 
sense, a victim of crime. Violence and theft have not only 
injured, often irreparably, hundreds of thousands of citizens, 
but have directly affected everyone. Gome people have been 
impelled to uproot themselves and fine new homes. Some have 
been made afraid to use public streets and parks. Some have 
cono to doubt the worth of a society in which so many people 
behave so badlv. Some have become distrustful of the Govern- 
ment’s ability, or even desire, to protect them. Some have 
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lapsed into the attitude that criminal behavior is 
normal human behavior and consequently hav.e become 
indifferent to it, or have adopted it as a good way 
to get ahead in life. Some have become suspicious of 
those they conceive to be responsible for crime: 
adolescents or Negroes or drug addicts or college 
students or demonstrators; policemen who fail to 
solve crimes; judges who pass lenient sentences or 
write decisions restricting the activities of the 
pclice; parole boards that release prisoners who re- 
sume their criminal activities. 

The most understandable mood into which many Americans havebeeu 
plunged by crime is one of frustration and bewilderment. For 
"crime" is not a single simple phenomenon that can be examined, 
analyzed and described in one piece. It occurs in every part 
of the country and in every stratum of society. Its practi- 
tioners and its victims are people of all ages, incomes and 
backgrounds. Its trends are difficult to ascertain. Its 
.auses are legion. Its cures are speculative and contro- 
versial. An examination of any single kind of crime, let 
alone of "crime in America," raises a myriad of issues of 
v ^ the utmost complexity. 

The underlying problems are ones that the criminal justice 
system can do little about. The unruliness of young people, 
widespread drug addiction, the existence of much poverty in 
a wealthy society, the pursuit of the dollar by any available 
means are phenomena the police, the courts , and the correc- 
tional apparatus, which must deal with crimes and criminals 
one by one, cannot confront directly. They are strands that 
can be disentangled from the fabric of American life only by 
the concerted action of all of society. They concern the 
Commission deeply, for unless society does take concerted 
action to change the general conoitions and attitudes that 
are associated with crime, no improvement in law enforcement 
and adminis tration of justice, the subjects this Commission 
was specifically asked to study, will be of much avail. 

Of the everyday problems of the criminal justice system itself, 
certainly the most delicate and probably the most difficult 
concern the proper ways of dealing individually with individ- 
uals. Arrest and prosecution are likely to have quite 
different effects on delinquent boys and on hardened profes- 
sional criminals. Sentencing occasional robbers and habitual 
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robbers by tbe same standards is clearly inappropriate. 
Rehabilitating a drug addict is a procedure that has 
little in common with rehabilitating a holdup man. In 
short, there are no general prescriptions for dealing with 
"robbers." There are no general prescriptions for dealing 
with "robbery" either. Keeping streets and parks safe is 
not the same problem as keeping banks secure. Investigating 
a mugging and tracking down a band of prudent and well- 
organized bank robbers are two entirely distinct police 
procedures. The kind of police patrol that will deter 
boys from street robberies is not likely to deter men with 
guns from holding up storekeepers. 

Many Americans think of crime as a very narrow range of 
behavior. It is not. An enormous variety of acts make up 
the "crime problem." Crime is not just a tough teenager 
snatching a lady f s purse. It is a professional thief 
stealing cars 'bn order." It is a well-heeJed loan shark 
taking over a previously legitimate business for organized 
crime. It is a polite young man who suddenly and inexplicably 
murders his family. It is a corporation executive conspiring 
with competitors to keep prices high. No single formula, 
no single theory, no single generalization can explain the 
vast rang,e of behavior called crime. 

Many Americans think controlling crime is solely the task 
of the police, the courts, and correction agencies. In fact, 
as the Commission’s report makes clear, crime cannot be 
controlled without the interest and participation of schools, 
businesses- social agencies, private groups, and individual 
cit i zens . 

The existence of crime, the talk about crime, the reports 
of crime, and the fear of crime have eroded the basic quality 
of life of many Americans. A Commission study conducted 
in high crime areas of two large cities found that: 

43 percent of the respondents say they stay off the 
streets at night because of their fear of crime. 

35 percent say they do rot speak to strangers any 
more because of their fear of crime. 

21 percent say they use cars and cabs at night because 
of their fear of crime. 

20 percent say they would like to move to another 
neighborhood because of their fear of crime. 
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One-third of a representative sample of all Americans 
say it is unsafe to walk alone at night in their neighbor- 
hoods. Slightly more than one-third say they keep firearms 
in the house for protection against criminals. Twenty- 
eight percent say they keep watchdogs for the same reason. 

Magnitude of the Problem 



National statistics regarding the number of offenses known to tba 
police either from citizen complaints or through indenendent police dis- 
covery are collected from local police officials by the Federal Purea J of 
Investigation and published annually in the report entitled Crime in 
the United States, Uniform Crime Reports (UCR) . The following excerp :s 
from the above report are given as evidence of the magnitude of the 
problem: 

In the Uniform Crime Reporting Frogram the number of crimes 
in seven offense categories are tabulated on the basis of 
counts made by law enforcement agencies as crimes oF these 
types become known to them. These crime categories--murder 
and nonnegligent manslaughter, forcible rape, robbery, 
aggravated assault, burglary, larceny $50 and over, and 
auto theft--are used to provide an index of the trend 
of crime in the United States. As a group, these offenses 
represent the most common local crime problem. Each 
crime c 1 assif icat ion is serious, either by virtue of the 
nature of the criminal act itself, such as murder, forcible 
rape, robbery and aggravated as&cVlt, or because of the 
volume of criminal incidents which require an inordinate 
amount of police investigative effort and time, such as 
burglary, larceny and auto theft. 

During calendar year 1965 more than two and three-quarter 
million serious crimes came to police atlention. a 6 per- 
cent increase in the Crime Index in 1965 over 1969. bach 
of the individual crime categories contributed to the over- 
all increase. When considered as a group the crimes of 
violence, which comprise 13 percent of the Crime Index total, 
registered a 6 percent increase. Murder rose 6 percent, 
forcible rape 9, robbery 6, and aggravated assault 6 percent. 

The property crimes , which make up 87 percent of the Crime 
Index, rose 6 percent as a group with burglary up 6 percent, 
larceny $50 and over 8 percent, and auto theft 5 percent. 

Since 1960 the volume of crime has increased 96 percent. 

During this six-year period the property crimes rose 97 
percent and the violent crimes 35 percent. 
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All city population groups had increases in 1965, led by 
a 7 percent rise in the group of cities having less than 
50,000 inhabitants. The group with 500,000 or more popula- 
tion showed a 4 percent upward trend. City groups in the 
intermediate population range from 50,000 to 500,000 had 
increases from 4 to 6 percent. Suburban areas with an 8 
percent rise again had a sharper percentage increase in the 
volume of crime than cities over 250,000 population, which 
were up 4 percent as a group, and rural areas which were up 
3 percent. 

When viewed geographically, all regions experienced crime 
increases in 1965 with a rise of 10 percent in the Western 
States, 8 percent in the Northeastern States, and 4 percent 
in the North Central and Southern States. All Crime Index 
offenses were up in all geographic regions with the exception 
of auto theft, which declined slightly in the Southern States. 

Estimated crime figures for the United States are set forth 
in the following table. The trends shown in this table are based 
on the actual reporting experience of comparable places. 



Crime Index 
classification 



Total 



Murder 

Forcible rape 

Robbery 

Aggravated assault.. 

Burglary 

Larceny $50 and over 
Auto theft 



Estimated crime 1965 Percent change over 

1964 



Number 


Rate per 
100 ,000 
inhabitants 


Number 


Rate 




2,780,000 


1,434.3 


+6 




+ 5 




9,850 


5.1 


+ 6 




+ 6 


22,470 


11.6 


+ 9 




+ 8 


118,920 


61.4 


+ 6 




+ 5 


206,700 


106.6 


+ 6 




+ 5 


1,173,200 


605.3 


+ 6 




+ 4 


762,400 


393.3 


+ 8 




+ 7 


486,600 


251.0 


+ 5 




+ 4 
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In summary: 

1. More than 2,780,000 serious crimes reported during 1965; a 6 percent 
increase over 1964. 

2. Fourteen victims of serious crimes per 1,000 inhabitants in 1965, 
an increase of 5 percent over 1964 and 35 percent over 1960. 

3. More than 5,600 murders, 34,700 aggravated assults with a gun and 
over 68,400 armed robberies in 1965. 

4. One hundred eighteen thousand, nine hundred robberies, 1,173,000 
burglaries, 2,500,000 larcenies, and 486,600 auto thefts resulted in 
total property stolen in excess of $1 billion. 

5. Arrests of persons under 18 for serious crimes increased 47 percent 
1965 over 1960. Increase in young age group population for same period 
was 17 percent. 

6. In 1965, 53 police officers were murdered in the line of duty. Fifty- 
two were killed by firearms. Since 1960, 96 percent of the murder of 
officers was by the use of firearms. 

7. Over 30 percent of persons arrested in suburban areas were non-residents 
of suburban communities where crime was committed. 

8. Careers in Crime: Initial FEI study of offenders disclosed over 48 

percent repeated within two years after being released to the street 
following a prior charge. 

Young people commit a disproportionate share of crime and the number 
of young people in our society is growing at a much faster rate than the 
total population. Although the 15 to 17-year-old age group represents 
only 5.4 percent of the population, it accounts for 12.8 percent of all 
arrests. Fifteen and sixteen-year-olds have the highest arrest rate in 
the United States. The problem in the years ahead is dramatically fore- 
told by the fact that 23 percent of the population is 10 or under. 

Many factors affect crime trends but they are not always easy to 
isolate. Murder is a seasonal offense. Rates are generally higher in 
the summer, except for December, which is often the highest month and 
almost always 5 to 20 percent above the yearly average. In December 1963, 
following the assassination of President Kennedy, murders were below the 
yearly average by 4 percent, one of the few years in the history of the 
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UCR that this occurred. Since 1050 the pace of auto thefts has increased 
faster than but in the same direction as car registrations. During World 
War II, however, when there was rationing and a shortage of cars, rates 
for auto theft rose sharply. And in 1946 when cars came back in production 
and most other crimes were increasing, auto thefts fell off rapidly. 

The introduction to the UCR provides a checklist of some of the many 
factors that must be taken into account in interpreting changes in crime 
rates and in the amount and type of crime that occurs from place to 
place : 

Density and size of the community population and the metropolitan area 
of which it is a part. 

Composition of the population with reference particularly to age, sex, 
and race . 

Economic status and mores of the population. 

Relative stability of population, including commuters, seasonal, and 
other transient types. 

Climate, including seasonal weather conditions. 

Educational, recreational, and religious characteristics. 

Effective strength of the police force. 

Standards governing appointments to the police force. 

Policies of the prosecuting officials and the courts. 

Attitude of the public toward law enforcement problems. 

The administrative and investigative efficiency of the local law 
enforcement agency. 

A number of these factors have been changing in ways that would lead 
one to expect increases in the amounts of certain kinds of crime. 

Characteristics of Offenders 



There is a common belief that the general population consists of a 
large group of lav/-abiding people and a small body of criminals. However, 
studies have shown that most people, when they are asked, remember having 
committed offenses for which they might have been sentenced if they had 
been apprehended. These studies of M self-reported M crime have generally 
been of juveniles or young adults, mostly college and high school students. 
They uniformly show that delinquent or criminal acts are committed by 
people at all levels of society. Most people admit to relatively petty 
delinquent acts, but many report larcenies, auto thefts, burglaries, and 
assaults of a more serious nature. 



One of the few 
by adults vns of a 
State of New York. 



studies of this type dealing with criminal behavior 
sample of almost 1 ,700 person. , most of them from the 
In this study, 1,070 males and 670 females were asked 
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which of 49 offenses they had committed. The list included felonies 
and misdemeanors, other than traffic offenses, for which they might 
have been sentenced under the adult criminal code. 

Ninety-one percent of the respondents admitted they had committed 
one or more offenses for which they might have received jail or prison 
sentences. Thirteen percent of the males admitted to p rand larceny, 

26 percent to auto theft, and 17 nercent to burglary. Sixtv-four 
percent of the males and 27 percent of the females committed at least 
one felony for which they had not been apprehended. Although some of 
these offenses may have been reported to the police by the victims 
and would thus appear in official statistics as "crimes known to the 
police," these offenders would not show up in official arrest statistics. 

Such persons are part of the "hidden” offender g,roup. They evidently 
at one time or another found themselves in situations that led them to 
violate the criminal law. However, most people do not persist in committing 
offenses, for many the risk of arrest and prosecution is deterrence 
enough, while others develop a stake in a law-abiding way of life in 
which their youthful "indiscretions' 1 no longer have a place. 

What is known today about offenders is confined almost wholly to 
those who have been arrested, tried, and sentenced. The criminal justice 
process may be viewed as a large-scale screening system. At each stage 
it tries to sort out the better risks to return to the general population. 
The further along in the process that a sample of offenders is selected, 
the more likely they are to show major social and personal problems. 

from arrest r°cords, probation reports, and prison statistics a 
"portrait” of the offender emerges that progressively highlights the 
disadvantaged character of his life. The offender at the end of the 
road in prison is likely to be a member of the lowest social and economic 
groups in the country, poorly educated and perhaps unemployed, unmarried, 
reared in a broken home, and to have a prior criminal record. This is a 
formidable list of personal and social problems that must be overcome in 
order to restore offenders to law-abiding existence. Not all offenders, 
of course, fit this composite profile, as a more detailed examination of 
the arrest, probation, and prison data reveals. 

Arrest Data on Offenders 

National arrest statistics, based on unpublished estimates for the 
total population, show that when all offenses are considered together 
the majority of offenders arrested are white, male, and over 24 years 
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of age. Offenders over 24 make up the great majority of persons 
arrested for fraud, embezzlement, gambling, drunkenness, offenses 
against the family, and vagrancy. Tor many other crimes the peak age 
of criminality occurs below 24. 

The 15- to-17-year-old group is the highest for burglaries, larcenies 
and auto theft. For these three offenses, 15-year-olds are arrested 
more often than persons of any other age with 16-year-olds a close 
second. For the three common property offenses the rate of arrest per 
100,000 persons 15 to 17 in 1965 was 2,467 as compared to a rate of 55 
for every 100,000 persons 50 years old and over. For crimes of violence 
the peak years are those from 18 to 20, followed closely by the 21 to 
24 group. Rates for these groups are 300 and 297 as compared with 
24 for the 50-year-old and over group. 

One of the sharpest contrasts of all in the arrest statistics on 
offenders is that between males and females. Males are arrested nearly 
seven times as frequently as females for Index offenses plus larceny 
under $50. The rate for males is 1,097 per 100,000 population and the 
corresponding rate for females is 164. The difference is even greater 
when all offenses are considered. 

The differences in the risks of arrest for males and females seem 
to be diminishing, however. Since 1960 the rate of arrest for females has 
been increasing faster than the rate for males. In 1960 the male arrest 
rate for Index offenses plus larceny under $50 was 926 per 100,000 and in 
1965 it was 1,097, an increase in the rate of 18 percent. However, the 
female rate increased by 62 percent during this same period, from 101 per 
100,000 females to 164. Most of the increase was due to the greatly in- 
creased rate of arrest of women for larcenies. The larceny arrest rate 
for women increased 81 percent during this same period in marked contrast 
to an increase of 4 percent for aggravated assault, the next highest 
category of arrest for women among these offenses. 

The factor of race is almost as important as that cf sex in determining 
whether a person Is likely to be arrested and imprisoned for an offense. 

Many more whites than Negroes are arrested every year but Negroes have a 
significantly higher rate of arrest in every offense category except 
certain offenses against public order and morals. For Index offenses plus 
larceny under $50 the rate per 100,000 Negroes in 1965 was four times as 
great as that for whites (1,696 to 419). 

In general, the disparity of rates for offenses of violence is much 
greater than comparable differences between the races for offenses against 
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property. For instance, the Nep.ro arrest rate for murder is 24.1 
compared to 2.5 for whites, or almost 10 times as high. This is in 
contrast to the difference between Negroes and v:4ites for crimes 
against property. For example, tne rate of Negro arrest (378) for 
burglary is only about 3 h times as high as that ^or whites (107). 

The statistics also show that the difference between the white and 
Negro arrest rates is generally greater for those over 18 years of age 
than for those under 18. Negroes over 13 are arrested about 5 times 

as often as whites (1,634 to 325). In contrast, the ratio for those 

under 18 is approximately three to one (1,689 to 591). 

The differences between the Negro and white arrest rates for 

certain crimes of violence have been growing smaller between 1960 and 
1965. During that period, considering together the crimes of murder, 
rape, and aggravated assault, the rate for Negroes increased five per- 
cent while the rate for whites increased 27 percent. In the case of 
robbery, however, the white rate increased three percent while the Negro 
rate increased 24 percent. For the crimes of burglary, larceny, and auto 
theft the Neg? o rate increased 33 percent while the white rate increased 
24 percent . 

Many studies have beer made seeking to account for these differences 
in arrest rates for Negroes and whites. They have c ound that the 
differences become very small when comparisons are nade between the 
ratm for whites and Negroes living under similar conditions, however, 
it has proved difficult to make such comparisons, since Negroes generally 
encounter more barriers to economic and social advancement than whites co. 
riven when Negroes and whites live in the same area the Negroes are likely 
to have poorer housing, lower incomes, and fewer job prospects. Many 
believe that if conditions of equal opportunity prevailed, the large 
differences now found between the Negro and white arrest rates would 
disappear. 

Commi tmen t to the Rehabilitation of the Public Offender 



The statistics reported above present an alarming problem. Punitive 
measures have been unsuccessful. In the same message to the Congress 
mentioned earlier, President Johnson made this point: 



V'e cannot tolerate an endleso, self-defeat ing cycle of 
rent, release, and reimprisonment which fails to alter 
attitudes and behavior. V, T e must find ways to help the 
offender avoid a continuing career of crimo. 



imprison- 
undesi raMe 
first 
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In response to the Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965 , the 
Attorney General described the measure as a promising and practical 
way of helping to reduce crime. He said: 

The procedures would help to provide the Department of 
Justice with much needed additional latitude in dealing 
with salvageable convicted offenders. The proposal reflects 
the growingtrend in the correctional field to augment 
inherently limited institutional resources with potentially 
greater community resources. The Federal Government has 
exercised a leadership role in developing programs of 
correctional treatment and should be enabled to employ 
every promising procedure which will bring about the 
reduction of criminal behavior in the United States. 

Mary E. Switzer, Administrator, Social and Rehabi 1 itation^ Service , IKS. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, in an article entitled 
’'Vocational Rehabilitation and Corrections; A Promising Partnership,” 
which appeared in the Federal Probation Quarterly (September, 1967) states: 

Rehabilitation of the convicted offender is one of the 
most significant challenges to confront the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration in its 47 years of service 
to the handicapped citizens of this Nation. It has 
already been shown that vocational rehabilitation and the 
Meld of corrections are natural allies in the battle 
against crime and delinquency. This alliance must be 
strengthened as we move to solve these serious sociological 
problems . 

Vocational rehabilitation, as it has progressed in the 
United States, has reached a stage of development at which 
joint ventures with corrections officials have become 
logical, practical, and advisable. 

...The most recent legislative improvements took place in 
November 1965 with the passage of Public Law 89-333, the 
* Amendments to the Vocational Rehabilition Act.” These 
amendments enlarge the opportunities for VRA contributions 
to the correctional field. 

She continues her discussion by pointing out vocational rehabi litat ion 
activities in tie correctional field. She states: 
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As long ago as 19U8, the Georgia Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation assigned a counselor to work in the federal 
penitentiary at Atlanta. However, efforts by State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies to help the offender remained sporadic 
for many years. There was no systematic attempt to adapt the 
program to a correctional setting until 1961 when Oklahoma 
established a rehabil i tation demonstration project at the 
State Reformatory at Granite. Since then, there has been a 
rapid proli feration of state vocational’ rebaLili tation agency 
involvement in this field. This has been due largely to 
the correctional administrators who have recognized that 
vocational rehabilitation can make valuable contributions 
both inside and outside the penal institution. 

Another important factor was that the passage of Public Lav: 
89-333 coincided with a heightened national resolve to make 
corrections something more than simple custody. Hew resources 
are thus being created for use directly in the campaign 
against rising crime and delinquency. 

Over hO states now have cooperative programs involving their 
vocational rehabilitation agencies and their penal institutions, 
probation offices, parole boards, training schools, and jails. 

An outstanding example is found at the Georgia Industrial 
Institute, a reformatory for young offenders. Using funds 
provided by the State's Department of Corrections, the Georgia 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation set up, within the 
confines of the reformatory, a facility to help these young 
people make adequate vocational and social adjustments when 
returned to society. Employing a staff of over 20 persons, this 
Unit offers all of the vocational rehabilitation services 
previously mentioned. Field offices similar to this one are 
also operating in correctional institutions in Tennessee, 
Oklahoma, and South Carolina. These illustrate a favorite 
device for cooperative program development--the so-called 
,f third-party matching, arrangement.” Under this plan a state 
correctional institution transfers funds to the State VR 
agency and this money is matched by the agency with federal 
funds under Section 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 

This type of arrangement leads to a truly effective program 
to rehabilitate the offender and adds new dimensions to the 
overall mission of the correctional agency. 
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Or i tj Lehman, Chairmen, Lew York's Committee on Employing the 
Handicapped , in a paper read to a meeting of the Joint Commission on 
Correctional Manpower and Training responded to the question, ' : Kow 
Can the Public Offender Be Rehabilitated?" by stating: 

It is true that in recent years the entire correctional 
picture has come in for a considerable amount of attention. 

Rut this attention — however saJulory it has been-- has not 
brought about necessary reforms in many vital areas, 
particularly in public thinking. In fact, too many people 
are still pretty old-hat in their approach to corrections. 

The offender today all too often bears the stigma attached 
to the ' had poor 1 ’ of Victorian England, the kind who .kept 
coal in the bathtub, if he had one, whose social status was 
akin to that of the untouchables. It is paradoxical that this 
attitude should persist in a social order that prides itself 
on being the most enlightened in the world and also one in 
which every person has the right to expect--and to receive-- 
an eoual chance. 

Dr. Daniel Glaser described the situation most aptly when he 
said that the record of man's approach to criminals can be 
summarized as a succession of three R's: Revenge , Res traint , 

Reformation. Unfortunately, as he also noted, the latter two 
R ' s have never quite caught up with the first. 

In short, we suffer from what has been diagnosed as a split 
personality about crime and criminals. With justification wc 
are concerned about our 27-bill ion-dollar annual crime bill. 

But we have not, until very recently, demonstrated an equal 
concern for the nearly 2 mil lion men and women who have been 
found guiliy of criminal offenses. Until we do, until we 
look at the human equation, we will not make much of a dent 
in that staggering 27-bi 1 li on-dol lar bill. On the contrary, we 
will see both fig,ures increase. 

The heart of the matter is: 1r How to keep the offender from 

continuing a career of crime.'' And if we wish to solve this 
problem, which some have termed the most serious sociological 
problem of our age, we must also ask this question: How can 

we bring the law-abiding citizen, who has never been in 
trouble, to accept as his neighbor and co-worker the man who 
has been in jail? 
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